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White
Black
Hispanic
	Number	Percent	Number	Percent	Number	Percent
11 children under	14,762	100.0	2,253	100.0	1,662	100.0
6 years" Mother in labor	6,130	41.5	1,159	51.4	617	37,1
force						
Mother not in	8,500	57.6	1,051	46.6	1,030	62.0
labor force						
hildren in mar-	13,148	100.0	1,182	100.0	1,334	100.0
ried-couple famlies						
Mother in labor	5,344	40.6	681	57.6	504	37.8
force						
Mother not in	7,804	59.4	501	42.4	830	62.2
labor force						
hildren in fami-	1,482	100.0	1,028	100.0	313	100.0
lies main-						
tained by						
women						
Mother in labor	786	53.0	478	46.5	113	36.1
force						
Mother not in	697	47.0	550	53.5	200	63.9
labor force						
Excludes children under 18 years old who were maintaining their own families or subfam-es or who were living in institutions or with family members other than parents or epparents.
Percentage in this cell do not total 100 because they do not account for children living single-parent families maintained by fathers. Data for children under 3 years old cannot be computed separately.
)URCE: Unpublished data from Bureau of Labor Statistics.
Of the total number of employed mothers in 1980 (about 31 million), pproximately 73 percent worked full time. The remaining 26 percent 'orked part time, either fewer hours every day or fewer weeks during tie year. A significantly greater proportion of single-parent mothers /ho work than of mothers with husbands present were employed full irne. In addition, women with school-age children are somewhat more ikely to work full time than women with preschoolers. From available lata, however, it appears that marital status rather than the age of the hild plays a larger role in determining whether a mother who is em-doyed will work full time or part time (see Table 2-3).
As more and more women have joined the labor force in the pastBureau of Labor Statistics, 1981). This decline tas followed the general pattern of male labor force participation during he past decade. The decrease is largely attributable to longer education, ;arlier retirement, and longer life spans (Smith, 1979b).they married or had children are now continuing to work. Those dth school-age children are more likely to be working than those with reschool-age children; however, the rate of increase in labor force articipation by women has been far greater for mothers of preschool-ge children. Following the historic pattern, however, black mothers dth husbands present, unlike their single-parent counterparts, are more kely to be in the labor force than white or Hispanic mothers in this ategory (Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1980).s affect children's cognitive and social development. We ire concerned with the attitudes, achievement, relationships, and as-)irations of children whose parents work in different occupations. Theseea during the years ahead.cations for such study as well.
